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merits in the neighbourhood of Richmond and Petersburg, by the 
Topographical Dep6t, War Office. South America, from Spanish 
and Portuguese surveys, by W. D. Cooley, Esq. Asia : Eoute Map 
from Bokhara to the Eussian fort at Kasala, by F. Meazza, pre- 
sented by Signor Cristoforo Negri. New Zealand : Province of 
Auckland, prepared at the Waste Land Department ; scale 1 inch = 2 
miles ; by E. Weller, Esq., f.e.s.s. Admiralty Charts and Ordnance 
Maps to date. 

The first Paper was — 

1. Notes of a Visit to the Sources of the Tigris; with an Account of some of 
the ancient Remains found in their Neighbourhood. By J. G. Taylor, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Diarbekr. 

The author commenced by describing the boundaries of the 
Turkish province of Kurdistan, within which lies the district which 
he had lately explored in search of monuments, inscriptions, and 
other ancient remains. The whole of it, with the exception of the 
portion which comprises part of Northern Mesopotamia, is diversified 
by high mountains, undulating uplands, and fertile thickly-wooded 
valleys, abounding in ruins of castles famous in mediaeval history. 
One of the most interesting places visited was the ruins of Kurkh, 
situated about 14 miles to the south-east of Diarbekr, on the right 
bank of the Tigris. The large mound here seen is the remnant of 
an old Parthian fort, built of large blocks of neatly-cut basalt; 
while the smaller mounds, from the remains of mosaics found in. 
them, seem to indicate the site of a palace connected with it. At the 
north-western corner of the large mound, the author discovered two 
stone slabs bearing the effigies of Assyrian kings ; they were covered 
on both sides with lengthy inscriptions in the cuneiform character, 
except near the base which had been left bare to admit of their 
being sunk erect in the ground as monuments commemorating some 
deed of conquest. Sir Henry Bawlinson considers that the site of 
Kurkh answers to that of " Tooskan " alluded to in the inscription 
on the great monolith exhumed by Mr. Layard, where distinct 
reference is made to one of these, then undiscovered, tablets, com- 
memorating the Assyrian king's campaigns and successes. At Eggil 
(the Inghilene of the ancients) — a picturesque old town on the slopes 
of a mountain north of Diarbekr, with streets like flights of stone 
steps — another Assyrian figure and inscription were found on the 
face of a projecting rock ; and within a few miles of the main source 
of the Tigris two other similar remains, one of them in an excellent 
state of preservation. Numerous Parthian remains, including -a 
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spirited representation in high-relief, of a warrior on horseback, 
and also the ruins of a primitive Christian church were also met 
with, amongst many other remains, and carefully examined by Mr. 
Taylor. The various small streams which together form the sources 
of the main branch of the Tigris (here called Dibeneh Su) were 
crossed by the author in an excursion to the north. Some of these 
sources are within 5 miles of other sources which fall the opposite 
way into the Euphrates. After a course of 3 miles the principal 
stream of the Tigris plunges into a lofty cavern and is lost under- 
ground for a distance of 2 miles, emerging on the south-east, and 
then continuing its course towards Diarbekr. The numerous masses 
of rock which now choke the stream near this cavern, and the 
detached arches, seemed to indicate that the tunnel was formerly of 
much greater length than it is now. The statement of Strabo with 
regard to the extremely long underground course of the Tigris near 
its sources, was therefore, in all probability, not far from the truth. 

The President congratulated the Society on this return to the consideration 
of subjects of comparative geography, and on the re-opening of a region so 
renowned in ancient and mediaeval history. The author had constructed, in 
detail, a map of his many short journeys, which would appear in the Society's 
Journal ; and, in addition to this, he had made many discoveries amongst the 
ancient remains of the district. Upon these he would call upon Sir Henry 
Rawlinson to make some observations. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson observed that he wished to say a few words, in the 
first place, about Mr. Taylor himself, who did not now for the first time appear 
before the public. It was owing to him that many important antiquities, 
deposited about ten years ago in the British Museum, had been acquired for 
the nation. It was Mr. Taylor who had excavated the ancient cities of 
Southern Ohaldea, dating many centuries before Nineveh and Babylon, and 
had transported to England the treasures found in " Ur of the Ohaldees " and 
its sister capitals. As a reward for these services Her Majesty's Government 
appointed him consul at Diarbekr, a position which he had turned to excellent 
account by visiting and describing the remoter districts of the Pashalic, which 
up to that time had been rarely traversed by Europeans. At the last anniver- 
sary dinner of the Society the Chancellor of the Exchequer had warned the 
Fellows that the danger with which they were threatened was the exhaustion 
of geography. Exploration had been pushed forward in so many quarters that 
there would soon be nothing left to discover. Now, he could not subscribe to 
this opinion ; on the contrary, it seemed to him that out of Europe, beyond 
what was met with on the high roads of communication, we really knew little 
or nothing of the geography of the world. Mr. Taylor, by leaving the high 
roads and penetrating into the recesses of the mountain-ranges of Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus, had thus been enabled to confer a great benefit upon geographical 
science. He had made important discoveries in the region of the head-waters 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and had enabled geographers for the first time to 
lay down with accuracy the leading features of that part of the world. The 
exploration of the Nile had excited great interest in the geographical world ; 
but it was not necessary to go as far as Equatorial Africa to find a river with 
undiscovered sources. Here was the Tigris, a river almost as celebrated as the 
Nile, and lying, as it were, at our very door; yet, previously to Mr. Taylor's 
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journey, the sources of the main branch of it had never been described by any 
European. Whilst there were topographical questions of this importance yet 
undetermined, it could hardly be said that the science of geography was 
threatened with exhaustion. It was now found that the Tigris, like all other 
great rivers, was formed of innumerable feeders. There were two main 
branches and a multitude of smaller tributaries. All these streams had been 
carefully traced by Mr. Taylor, and would be laid down in the map which it 
was intended to publish in the Society's Journal, in illustration of the memoir. 
With regard to the subject of Mr. Taylor's antiquarian discoveries, he would 
first remark that Mr. Taylor had alluded in his paper to his visit to the ruins 
of Kurkh. He there discovered two of the most important Assyrian monu- 
ments that had yet come to light. They were memorial tablets, erected, one 
by Asshur-izir-pal, the builder of the famous North-West Palace at Nimrud, 
the other by his son, Shalmaneser II., the contemporary of Jehu, King of Israel, 
and to whom is due the beautiful black obelisk in the British Museum ; and 
their chief value consisted in this, that they were the only monuments of the class 
belonging to Assyrian Kings yet discovered, which had been erected in foreign 
lands to commemorate victories achieved on the spot. The two tablets, which 
were unfortunately not in a very good state of preservation, had been conveyed 
to England, and were now to be seen in the Assyrian Gallery of the British 
Museum. Another discovery of Mr. Taylor's had proved of great value in 
verifying the interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions. Mr. Taylor, in 
the paper which had just been read, had described his visit to the source of the 
eastern branch of the true Tigris, now called the Dibeneh, or Zibeneh, but 
anciently the Zubeneh, or river of Sophene. He had there found that the river 
flowed for 2 or 3 miles through a subterranean passage, or cave ; and at the 
spot where the river debouched from this cave he had discovered two me- 
morial tablets of Assyrian kings, engraved upon the rock. Now, there was a 
remarkable passage in the annals of Asshur-izir-pal, engraved upon the famous 
Nimrud monolith, which had been long known in England, but of which Mr. 
Taylor, previously to his Kurdistan explorations, had never heard. The pas- 
sage in question stated that Asshur-izir-pal having in the course of one of his 
expeditions visited the source of the Zubeneh, had there found two memorial 
tablets, which had been erected by former moharchs to commemorate their 
conquest of the mountaineers ; one of these tablets belonging to Tiglath 
Pileser I. (whose date is proved from other notices to have been about B.C. 
1120), and the second belonging to Asshur-izir-pal's immediate predecessor. 
The passage further stated that the king Asshur-izir-pal, in imitation of his 
ancestors, had carved his own image and titles on the rock, thus adding a third 
to the series of memorial tablets. Now Mr. Taylor, in ignorance of these facts — 
in ignorance that any Assyrian inscriptions were to be sought for in the neigh- 
bourhood — had found at the spot indicated on the Nimrud monolith two 
tablets exactly answering the description there given of them. One of the 
tablets, indeed, as was ascertained from the paper casts forwarded by Mi'. 
Taylor to England, contained the effigy and titles of Tiglath-Piieser I. ; and 
the other, containing a long historical record, which was, unfortunately, a 
good deal mutilated, belonged to Asshur-izir-pal, the same king who had 
executed the Nimrud monolith. And Mr. Taylor had further suggested that 
a third tablet might have existed where the sides and roof of the cave were now 
broken away. To the most careless mind this coincidence between recorded 
facts and the result of actual discovery, must convey a proof of the correctness 
of cuneiform interpretation almost amounting to demonstration. He might 
add that the figure of Tiglath-Piieser I., which had recently been published 
by Professor Pawlinson in his ' Ancient Monarchies,' after Mr. Taylor's paper 
cast, was the earliest specimen that we possessed of Assyrian art, dating, as it 
did, from the twelfth century before Christ. The Zibeneh source of the 
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Tigris, although now for the first time described, was not actually a discovery 
of Mr. Taylor's. The spot had been visited some years previously by another 
English traveller, who, however, had merely seen " a cave with some water 
running out of it " — a natural feature which he had not regarded as anything 
remarkable. The figures and inscriptions had entirely escaped his observation, 
and no account of the locality had been ever published by him. He mentioned 
this circumstance to show the difference between travellers who carry their eyes 
in their pockets, and those who use their eyes for the benefit of mankind. Mr. 
Taylor belonged to the latter class, and geographical science was mucli indebted 
to him for the extent and accuracy of his observations. The country which 
Mr. Taylor had traversed between the Taurus and Mount Masius had been of 
much interest in former times, having been the great battle-field between the 
Komans and the Persians, during the early centuries of the Christian era. It 
was across this region that the frontier of the two kingdoms ran, and there had 
been constant sieges of forts, and skirmishes and matches along its whole 
extent, which had teen minutely described by the historians of the Lower 
Empire, and had now received ample illustration from Mr. Taylor's travels. 
It was not generally known that the conquests of the Crusaders had extended 
as far to the eastward as the scene of Mr. Taylor's labours, yet such was the 
case. The family of the English Courtenays had reigned as kings of Edessa 
for several generations ; and one of them, the famous Jocelyn de Courtenay, 
had been taken prisoner in a skirmish with the Turcomans, and held captive 
for several years in the castle of Kharput (not far from the sources of the 
Tigris), from whence, however, he effected his escape, and returned to Edessa. 
Edessa was now called Orfa, a corruption of Boha, or Vrhoi, which name was 
itself an abbreviation of the Greek Callirhoe, and in no way etymologically 
connected with Ur, with which city, nevertheless, Edessa had been confounded 
by the Syrian fathers from very early times. The real " Ur of the Chaldees," 
which Mr. Taylor had formerly excavated, was in the south, near the junction 
of the Tigris aud Euphrates. It was to be hoped that, as Mr. Taylor had 
carefully examined Edessa and the neighbouring city of Harran — the resting- 
place of the patriarch Abraham on his march from " Ur of the Chaldees " to 
Palestine — and many other remarkable sites in this vicinity, he would favour 
the Society with a supplemental pjaper, describing the geography of the plain 
country at the foot of Taurus and Masius, and especially noticing his discovery 
of the long-lost site of Tigranocerta, at the ruins of Kefer-Juz, near the Jacobite 
town of Mediyat. Mr. Taylor, indeed, had collected an immense amount of 
new information with regard to the countries of Northern Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan, which was of great importance to geographers, and which he hoped, 
before long, to see given to the world through the medium of the Society's 
Journal. 

The President said there were many other points of interest in the paper 
besides those which had been alluded to by Sir Henry Rawlinson. Among 
others he might mention, that in this country of Kurdistan where the Nestorian 
Christians had been so long established, Mr. Taylor had been witness of the 
disinterested services rendered by a party of American missionaries. These 
excellent men, although having small means, were, he was told, devoting 
themselves so remarkably to the advancement of the people, that their conduct 
was worthy of all admiration. In addition to this, they had constructed a 
good map of these regions, which they had sent to the United States. If 
Mr, Taylor would kindly give any information upon this point, it would greatly 
interest the Society. 

Mr. Taylor could conscientiously say that he had never seen a worthier body 
of people than the American missionaries in Armenia. Their labours had been 
stimulated by no ideas of political advantages, but by a real desire to extend the 
benefits of a pure religion and education amongst this ignorant people. They 
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had established stations and schools not only at Diarbekr, but also at Mardin, 
Kharput, Bidlis, and Orfa, with branch stations, under the superintendence of 
native Protestants, at the intermediate towns and villages. In their teaching 
they never failed to inculcate the obligations of the subject towards his sove- 
reign ; and in this manner they have infused a spirit of loyalty among their 
followers, for the Sultan, superior even to that entertained by his Moslem 
subjects. The value of such teaching to Turkey, when contrasted with that of 
the Roman Propagandists, must be apparent. They began their labours 
about fourteen years ago, at Diarbekr, the capital of Kurdistan. At that 
time it was hardly possible for them to walk in the streets without being 
hooted and abused by men and boys. However they persevered : they did not 
give up their work as the agents of other religious Societies had done, and they 
had been rewarded. When they began their work there was not a single Pro- 
testant in Diarbekr ; last year they had a congregation of 500 families. Out of 
their own small means — perfectly incommensurate with the great work they 
had in hand — they had founded two churches, and defrayed the whole of the 
expenses, including the salaries of the native pastors and teachers. They will 
not hastily receive any person that offers himself into their churches, but require 
a probation ; they educate candidates in their schools, examine them, and after 
they have found them competeut they receive them into their Church. In 
this work they had been supported to the extent of some two or three 
thousand pounds only, a great part of which had been made up by the volun- 
tary contributions of the native congregations. As their funds were mostly 
raised in America, their means are at present, owing to the civil war, much 
curtailed, and they have been compelled in consequence to close some of their 
useful establishments. If any support could be given to these people, it would 
be well for us and well for Turkey. The only way to regenerate Turkey was 
by extended education, and certainly no other people than the Americans had 
found out the way to this desired end. 

In answer to questions put by Mr. John Crawkurd, Mr. Taylor said that 
the Christians in Kurdistan were divided into Jacobites, Armenians, and 
Nestorians, who were again subdivided into Syrian, Armenian, and Chaldaean 
Catholics, and that very few Mahommedans had been converted to Christianity; 
three or four, not more. 



The second Paper was the following : — 

2. On Lake Nor Tsai-san and its Neighbourhood. By M. A. Abramof, 
Fellow of the Imperial Geographical Society of Eussia. 

Lake Nor Tsai-san is situated in the province of Gobdi, of the 
Chinese Empire. Its south-western borders very closely approxi- 
mate to the Siberian frontier, and it spreads itself out in a broad and 
elevated valley, surrounded by mountain ranges on three of its 
sides. It was formerly called, by the Mongols, Kun-blotu-Nor, or 
" The Lake of Bells," on account of its waves producing, when 
striking against some parts of its reed-grown shore, a sound which 
resembled from a distance the tinkling of bells. The present name of 
Nor Tsai-san has been given it by the Kalmyks since 1650, when, 
during a period of famine, they supported themselves by the fish 
caught in the lake, and in grateful remembrance called it Tsai- 



